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APPEAL TO FEMALES. 
BY MRS, L, H. SIGOURNEY. 
“ We are verily guilty concerning our brother.” 


Wuen to expunge a foul blot from national 
character, the great, the wise, and benevolent, 


| perpetration. Are we justified in supineness, 
while such multitudes are going down to the 
grave with this leprosy in their skirts and 
in their souls?’ Do we, tothe teaching of ex- 
ample, add the whole weight of that influ- 


ence which the courtesy of an enlightened 





co. combine their energies, it becomes not those ijage, and the condescension of the religion of 

she of humble name, or obscure station, to remain || Jesus have in those latter days accorded ust 
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aw, indifferent. The weaker sex, whodepend for||If we are conscious of remissness, let the 
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safety and protection on others, have immense | 
interests at stake, in the morality and purity | 
of the community. Their plea of want of | 
power can scarcely be admitted as a fair re-| 


lease from responsibility, since the moraliets, 


words of the poet admonish us— 


“Lo! our not doing is set down, 
Among our darkest deeds.” 


Let the word of inspiration counsel us to 
avoid the anguish with which the erring sons 





and even the politicians, of our own day, seid of Jacob exclaimed, “ We are verily guilty 
asserted that no evil can obtain great pre-|| concerning our brother.” 


dominance in the community without the per-| 
mission of females. 


| Intemperance is by the fireside—at the 


|household board—in the nursery—have we 


The cause of temperance, which has al-|| nothing todo? We whose affections have 


ready wrought such wonders, and has still a| 
giant’s work to perform, claims their earnest | 
co-operation. Surely they whose duties and} 


| 


felicities are involved in the domestic and ma- | 


ternal relations, should be peculiarly and pain- | | 


fully watchful against every approach of a sin | 
which desecrates home’s hallowed sanctuary. | 
We do not, of course, address those who, 


|taken root by that fireside—whose province it 
is to make that household board subservient to 
health and heavenly gratitude—to whom that 
nursery is the garner of the fondest hopes for 
time and for eternity;—shall we perceive, 
jamid those sacred haunts, the footstep of the 
‘enemy, and slumber ? 


| Wife !—who by a solemn vow before men 


have given their hand to the destroyer—who, || and angels, has entered into a union which 


° ; pd | 
in the strong language of inspiration, have) 


death alone can sever, has it been your fate to 


“made a covenant with the grave, and with | see the vice of intemperance casting a deadly 


hell are at agreement.” 
scarcely any agent, save the voice of Him| 
who raiseth the dead, is available to break | 
their bondage. But they who, with regard to| 


Weare sensible that | 


\ 


shadow over a heart in which, next to heaven, 
was your confidence? And day by day, and 
| bour after hour, as you watched its fearful 
| ravage, have you been vigilant not to upbraid, 


this insidious poison, literally obey the pre- | not to argue reproachfully, but to repress your 

cept, “touch not, taste not, handle not,” and own sorrows to render home desirable, to re- 

suppose themselves absolved from all other || awaken those affections which are the guar- 

effort—are they therefore absolved ? | dians of purity and peace? Above all, were 
My sisters, if we assent to the proposition | your supplications unceasing to Him who 

that not to prevent sin, when in our power to!|“turneth the heart of man as the rivers of 

do so, is as blameable as to have aided in its || waters are turned?” If so, though the har- 
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vest of your labors may have perished—though 
the disruption of your hopes nothing earthly 


can supply—still you will have escaped that|| 


deeper torture of reflecting that you are 
“verily guilty concerning” him who was 
once “ your more than brother—and your next 
to God.” 

Mother !—whose duties are laid deeper than 
any vow of the lips, even in the immutable 
strength of a love that cannot swerve, have 
you counselled your offspring in this matter, 
“rising up early, and late taking rest ?”— 
Among those habits which modify character, 
did you inculcate the control of the anima] 
appetites—the superiority of happiness de- 
rived from intellect and virtue, to the fleeting 


pleasures of sense—the nobleness of subju-|! 


gating the flesh tothe spirit?’ Did you oppose 
with your frown, with the force of your au- 
thority, the first aberration from these prin- 
ciples? Did you fully set before them the 
infirmity of their nature, the dangers that 
surround them, the necessity that they should 
seek help from God? At dawn, and at noon- 
day, and in the hush of midnight, was there 
a lifting up of your heart, that they might be 
“temperate in allthings?” Yet, should it be 
yeour lot to behold one whom you had nur- 
tured, blot the inheritance of his ancestors, 
and sink into the drunkard’s grave,—God for- 
bid that you stand before his tribunal, and say, 
“Tam verily guilty concerning’—whom ?— 


not the brother, whose habits you might not) 


have been able to influence,— not the husband, 
whom it was not your province to control,— 
but the child, whom you brought into life, and 
loved more than life,—the child, for the first 
pencilled lines upon whose soul you are ac- 
countable,—because it was entrusted to you 
as soft and unsullied wax, that you might 
stamp it with the seal of heaven. 
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THE AMERICAN SPY. 


“ Where are you going?” said a lazy look- 
ing citizen, thrusting his head out of a win- 
dow, as one of his acquaintances was passing 
by, “ What brings so many people up this di- 
rection ?” 

“ The military tribunal is sitting, and an 
American officer is to be‘tried as a spy,” was 
the hurried answer. 

“ Wait; I will go with you,” rejoined the 
querist, and quickly passing through the door, 
as if new life were infused into him by the in- 
telligence, he joined his associate and mingled 
in the throng that was pressing on to the point 
of attraction. 

The brief dialogue we have just noted took 
place in one of the remote streets of the city 





|of New York during the war of the Revolu- 
tion, ata time when the British army had 
possession of the city, and the combined forces 
\of France and America, under the immediate 
command of Washington, were encamped at 
Dobbs’ Ferry, a few miles distant from the 
British lines on the opposite side of the river, 
The familiarity of the American soldiery with 
the topography of the country, emboldened 
many of them to acts of adventurous daring, 
in the endeavor to obtain information of the 
position and plans of the enemy ; and instances 
have been recorded wherein the hardy sons 
\of the soil, for less public and national pur- 
poses, manifested are cklessness of exposure 
which could only be excused by the admira- 
tion they elicited, but could not be justified, 
By strange good fortune, however, notwith- 
standing the unsleeping vigilance of the ene- 
my, these perilous visits were attended with 
‘remarkable success. But very few were de- 
tected or foiled in their undertakings, and 
such even as were captured on the forbidden 
ground, “ lived to fight another day” in the 
|ranks of their countrymen. An exception is 
‘however found in the prisoner, whose exami- 
/nation and trial had caused the sensation al- 
luded to in the commencement of this narra- 
‘tive. Although more worthy than many who 
met a better fate, he was doomed to a bitter 
destiny. He wastaken under very suspicious 
circumstances within a short distance of the 
British outposts; and being immediately con- 
\ducted to Sir Henry Clinton, that officer 
| promptly ordered a court martial for his trial, 
| which assembled and was in readiness to pro- 
‘ceed with its duties a few hours after tle 
| capture. 

| The building in which the military tribunal 
held its sittings, was on the outskirts of the 
'city—and has long since been removed for 
|the erection of more stately edifices. At an 
‘early hour the hall was filled to overflowing 
‘with a crowd of anxious spectators. The 
courts in which Sir Henry himself presided, 
|was composed of nine officers of different 
/grades, seated on a circular elevation at the 
\extreme end of the room, and dressed out in 
\the rich and gaudy uniform of England. A 
‘file of British soldiery flanked the judgment 
'seat on each side, and the standard of the 
| Lion rampant projecting from the wall above 
|it, hung out in the area and floated immedi- 
‘ately above the head of the prisoner. It pro- 
'bably never waved over a braver soldier since 
the days of the first Richard, who justly was 
entitled to the cognomen of Caur de Leon, 
/as well for his dauntless valor, as because du- 
ring his tempestuous reign, he was the ani- 
mating spirit of the warriors of that nation, 
\of whom the royal beast of the forest is her- 
alded as the emblem. Calm, dignified and 
‘unmoved, Ratcliff Dormer stood before his 
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days of peace he trod the pave of the now 
magnificent broadway. 

As soon as the court was organized, upon | 
an intimation from the president, a breath!ess | 
silence pervaded the assemblage. The judge | 


judges us fearlessly as when in the halcyon || lines of the camp, and that about three o'clock 


in the morning they saw the prisoner pass by 
ina manner that attracted their suspicion— 


| that they hailed him, but upon his not heeding 
them they started off in pursuit, and upon 


coming up with him one of them collared 


advocate then arose and announced to their||him. ‘The first stated that he had hardly got 
prisoner the solemn charge that was alleged ||his hand on the prisoner before he turned 


against him. He was aceused as having en- 
tered within the lines of the British camp as 
a spy in disguise, and that by such conduct he 
had forfeited his life under the rules and ar- 
ticles of war. During the reading of the spe- 
cifications, which were numerous, the eyes of 
the spectators were riveted upon the prisoner. 
Under less interesting circumstances, there 
was much in the appearance of Ratcliff Dor- 
mer to attract attention; but in his present 
situation, in the midst of a hostile camp, friend- 
Jess and unknown, arraigned before a sangui- 
nary tribunal upon the charge of a crime 
whose penalty was an ignominious death, he 
excited an intense sympathy in his behalf.— 
He was about twenty-five years of age, but his 
light hair and blonde complexion would have 
made him pass with the easual beholder for se- 
veral summers less. In person he was tall, 
slender, and erect; but the firmly knit and well 
adjusted proportions of his form left no room 
for imputation of effeminacy. He heard the 
charge, though without the emotion ofa muscle, 
It seemed as if he had so thoroughly reduced 
whatever there was of earth about him, to 
subjection to the spirit within, as either to be 
insensible to the jeopardy of his situation, or not 
atalltoregard it. Whenthe judge advocate 
had finished reading the charge, he made the 
usual inquiry that was to frame the issue, At 
this moment the whole assembly bent forward 
in subdued and painful silence to catch a word 
of utterance from the lips of the prisoner. In 
a clear and confident voice he plead nor 
cuitty. Witnesses were then called by the 
judge advocate and examined. One deposed, 
that on the previous night at a littie before 
twelve o’clock, he had seen an individual re- 
sembling the prisoner, rowing across the North 
river in a small boat; that he had watched 
him, and saw him land about half a mile be- 
low the Brisith outposts ; that he had fastened 
his boat to the shore and proceeded in the di- 
rection of the camp until he lost sight of him. 
Upon being cross-examined by one of the 
court, he swore to the identity of the prisoner, 
although, at the time, he was in a different 
dress. Another testified to the same facts, 
and also that the prisoner had questioned him 
as to the station of the sentinels, and appeared 
to be very anxious for correct information.— 
Two English soldiers were then successively 
called up, who deposed, that being off duty 
they were indulging themselves with a mug 
of beer at a small ale house, just within the 


\fiercely upon him, as if just awakened from 
sleep, and knocked him down, * but he could 
;not have done it, your honor,” resumed the 
|\discomfited deponent, “if he had not taken 
|me unawares.” The second then swore, that 
| seeing his companion thus used, he had aimed 
\a blow at the prisoner with the but-end of his 
|musket, and prostrated him. His associate 
\then recovering, they had together carried 
| the prisoner to the inn they had left, and upon 
jascertaining that he wore a disguise over an 
| American uniform, they had delivered him to 
ithe sergeant of the guard. He also stated 
| that he searched the prisoner, and found upon 
|him a dagger, anda piece of suspicious look- 
ling writing which nobody could read, 

The president handed to the witness a half 
sheet of paper, one side of which was filled 
with something written in cipher. The lines 
were not regular as if written continuously 
on one subject, but in detached sentences, like 
memoranda of observations. ‘This the wit- 
ness identified as the same that he had taken 
from the pocket of the prisoner. 

The case was here closed on the part of 
the prosecution. The testimony unexplained, 
and no efforts had been made to obviate its 
effects, appeared to be clear and conclusive. 
The feelings of the audience, which in simi- 
lar cases, when there is no hope of escape, 
always turn to sympathy, were audibly mani- 
fested on this oceasion in behalf of the ac- 
cused ; and even the stern voice of the presi- 
dent was softened down to tones of compas- 
aion, as he contemplated the lofty bearing of 
the doomed youth before him, and propounded 
the customary inquiry, “ whether he had any 
thing to say why sentence should not be pro- 
nounced.” 

In turning from the stand which had been 
occupied by the witnesses when addressed by 
the court, Dormer caught a glimpse of an old 
and wrinkled negro woman who had pushed 
her way through the crowd and was earnestly 
watching every turn of the proceedings. At 
that instant, and for the first time during the 
whole scene of the trial, a shade of embarrass- 
ment passed over his countenance. His eyes 
fell, and he seemed for a moment struggling 
with inward and intense agony. Was this suf- 
fering produced by the interrogatory of the 
judge, recalling him to a sense of his danger, 
or did the sight of a shrivelled hag occasion it? 








All lookers on, probably without hesitation, at- 
tributed it tothe first. They could not under- 
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stand how at that time other considerations | 
could affect him,—they did not observe ad-| 
visedly his slow and stealthy survey of the} 
crowd, as if fearful of encountering in his| 
glance some objects whose presence could add 
to the misery of the hour. After a violent 
effort for mastery, the prisoner again anx- 
iously scrutinized the countenances of those 
in the immediate neighborhood of the old 
woman, and then as if satisfied and relieved, 


resumed his composure and replied to the|| 


formal inquiry of the president. He admitted | 
the correctness of the testimony that had been 
detailed, but denied the inferences that had 
been drawn from it. He emphatically de- 


clared, that his purpose in crossing the river || 


had no relation whatever to military affairs, 


nor was in any way connected with the|| 


movements of the army. 


He spoke with animation and an air of sin- || 


cerity that could not fail to excite a belief of 
his innocence. The court felt the effect of 
his address and manner, and were disposed to 
concede to every latitude in his defence, in 
order to arrive at the truth of the case. 

“You cannot expect,” observed the presi- 
dent, “that the court can be influenced by 
your mere denial, in opposition to the express 
evidence before it. We are bound to decide 
according to the testimony in the cause, and 
all the concurring facts deposed to, indicate 
guilt. You have not attempted to reconcile 
them with the presumption of your innocence. 
Even this paper,” continued the president, 
(holding up the cipher found upon the pris- 
oner,) “remains unexplained. What is the 
meaning of the characters described on it. If 
it be not the result of your reconnoisance, 
which we are led to believe it is, and there- 
fore proof conclusive of your guilt, furnish to 
the court the key by which they may decipher 
a” 

Dormer was fully sensible of the weight 
that, unexplained, this piece of evidence must 
have upon the minds of the court, and there- 
fore hesitated a moment, in self deliberation as 
to the propriety ofelucidating it. He wasaware 
that under the circumstances in which he then 
stood he could have no reasonable ground to 
calculate upon an acquittal under a strict en- 
forcement of the laws of war, however foreign 
his intentions might have been to any purpose 
connected with the campaign or operation of 
the army, inasmuch as he violated them by 
the very act of being found “ lurking about a 
hostile camp in disguise ;” and as the only 
effect of a public denouncement of the mys- 
tery would be to vindicate his own reputation 
from reproach, and recommend himself to the 
pardoning power of the British army, he con- 
cluded that it would be most advisable to re- 
sort to this expedient after the termination of 





the court. One great leading motive that: 


‘induced his resolution was the fact, thut he 
‘could not unravel the difficulty without the 
agency of others, and without bringing into 
| public view, matters of deep, private concern 
‘to himself, which could not be exhibited to the 
|idle gossip of the vulgar without causing the 
|most agonizing suffering to his sensitive bo- 
‘som. After a brief pause of varied emotion, 
he calmly replied to the interrogatories of the 
| court. 

“] have no witnesses, nor do I expect 
that my simple denial will be of any avail 
| before your tribunal. I spoke just now to an- 
|swer your question, not to avert your judg- 
| ment. 
| “Are you not what that button betokens?” 
| said the president, (pointing to Dormer’s coat.) 
“Tam an American officer,” was the re- 
‘Ply. 

“How long have you served in the rebel 
army !” inquired one of the assuciates, 

Dormer turned upon him a glance of scorn- 
ful contempt, but said nothing. 

“ You are a young man,” resumed the pres- 
ident, “and yet scarcely younger than the 
Marquis De La Fayette, who, I am informed, 
'has been honored with the title and rank of 
| Major General inthe Americanarmy. Not- 
| withstanding our colonial fellow subjects have 
become such thorough republicans, [ doubt 
| whether a plain untitled soldier of his age, 
| without the magic of aristocracy, would have 
| been so fortunate, even though an adventurer 
| from sunny France. You, I presume, are not 
of so high a grade?” 

There was a keen irony in the tones of the 
| president, as he uttered these remarks, which 
did not escape the observation of Dormer. 
| Tam but a subaltern—an humble licuten- 
}ant in the army of the republic. The Con- 
| gress of the United States in conferring upon 
La Fayette the rank he now holds, paid a trib- 
/ute not to his long line of martial ancestry, 
nor to his almost princely title, but to his zeal, 
his unprecedented devotion, his sacrifices gn 
‘the cause of liberty. It may be true, that 
| the circumstances of his birth afforded him 
ithe means of rendering himself gloriously 
: conspicuous, but the use he made of them ele- 
‘vated him beyond ancestral fame and laid 
‘for him the foundation of a renown that will 
‘end only with our everlasting mountains.” 
| The ardor with which Dormer spoke of this 
great benefactor of our country, convinced 





|| Sir Henry that so far from any jealousies hav- 


|ing been created by the preferment of the 
young Marquis, it met with almost universal 
approval. This was a sentiment, however, 
'which by no means accorded with the bent of 
| his feelings ; it was fora long time hoped that 
dissentions and disaffection would be stirred 
in the American army, in consequence of the 
appointment of foreigners to high command. 








Young, ardent and ambitious, as he had no | 


doubt Dormer was, he expected a reply of a 
different character, and far more consonant to 
his feelings. Finding himself foiled and dis- 
appointed, he changed the course of his inqui- 
ries, and continued— 

* Did you enter the city alone?” 

“T did.” 

“ What was your motive in coming?” 

“ My motives belong to myself. You have 
already said that I could not expect my own 
assertions to be received against the testimony 
or to explain it. I do not expect, and there- 
fore [ decline answering your question.” 

“Do your parents live in the city?” 

“‘ My parents are dead,” said Dormer in a 
hurried tone of much feeling. | 

The president conferred for a few moments 
with his associates, and then addressing him- 
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self to the prisoner, in whose behalf a strong 
and manifest sympathy had been excited, he 
informed him that, in consequence of the late- | 
ness of the hour, the decision of the tribunal | 
would be suspended until the morrow, and that | 
another opportunity would be allowed him for | 
defence, if he should see fit to make one. 
Dormer gently bowed to the court in token 
of his gratitude for their indulgence, and after | 
an intimation to that effect by the president, 
he was conducted by the guard to his prison. 
The crowd dispersed, or collected in groups 
to talk over the particulars of the scene that 
had just passed before them, and, as on all simi- 
lar occasions, each one was anxious to tell over 
to his companion what each had equally wit- 
nessed. ‘There was one, however, of that 
thronged concourse, who, though she under- 
stood the changes of the scene best of all| 
there, except the prisoner himself—neither 
stopped to tell what she knew, nor to make} 





| 


other than a single brief inquiry of one of the || 


guards. This was the old negress, who had 
s) much disconcerted the prisoner when his 
eye first fell upon her. As soon as he was 
led off by the guards, she was seen hurrying 
as fast as hercane and the reumatism would 
permit, down one of the narrow alleys that led 
to the interior of the city, until turning a cor- 
ner she was lost to the view. 

New York, whose harbor is now whitened | 
with the canvass of the world, presenting as 
you look far out to sea a centre for the argo- 
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| Onthe evening of the day of the occur- 
/rences we have just related, in an apartment 
|looking out on the gorgeous west, reclined on 
|a damask ottoman a female of exquisite beauty. 
|She was leaning upon her elbow, and her 
small and delicate hand supported a brow of 
,Grecian mould, and purely white as alabaster. 
|The parting sunbeams stealing through the 
| aperture of the crimson curtain that overhung 
| the window, rested upon her cheek in feeble 
|rivalry of the roses that dwelt there, and 
(curls of glossy jet fell neglected over her 
shoulders, and half concesled the thrilling 
jcutdine of her features. From her sudden 
starts at every noise that occurred, it might 
readily be interred that she had long been 
anxiously expecting the arrival of some one 
in whom she took deep interest, and being 
| wearied with her long vigil, had sought relief 
|in the attitude we have described. She re- 


|| mained but a short time in this position, and 


ithen painfully unquiet, arose, in the full per- 
|fection of her matchless symmetry, to look 
lout at the window. Long and anxioiis was 
her gaze, until, satisfied that the object of her 
| solicitude was not to be seen, with a sup- 
| pressed sigh, she resumed her seat upon the 
sofa. She took up a book that lay near her, 
‘and attempted to read, but the still unmoved 
\direction of her eye showed that she gazed 
|inwardly, and not on the lessons it taught.— 
| Throwing it down, she flew to her piano and 
|ran over a tune of melody, but it soothed not 
‘her feelings. Suddenly rising from her seat, 
she seized her bonnet as if impelled by some 
|sudden and desperate resolution, when a step 
'was heard in the entry, and presently, the 
| door opening, revealed the figure of the old ne- 
| ero woman resting on her cane, whom we have 
before introduced to the notice of the reader. 
“QO, Phebe!” exclaimed Agnes Pointois, 
(for that was the name of our heroine,) “ how 
could you stay so long? Where is Ratcliff? 
\is hesafe? Did you goover to the American 
|camp to see that nothing harmed him on his 
jreturn? ‘That was kind, very kind of you.— 
| But you are tired after so long a walk—come 
|sit down here, and I will sit beside you.— 
Now, tell me all about your journey.” 
During these questions and commands of 
Agnes, which followed in rapid succession, 


the old woman, almost breathless from her 


sies of every clime to converge in—even at || recent exertions, attempted no reply ; but after 
this period gave promise of the importance to|| being seated a moment beside her young mis- 
which she has arisen; but the limits of the|| tress, whose sole confidant she was in a mat- 
city were then far more circumscribed, and|/ter that was intimately intervoven with her 
the adjacent country which at this day em- jall of happiness, she collected together her 
braces the busiest portion of that mighty em-|| scattered senses to communicate the import- 
porium, was studded with the summer resi-||ant intelligence with which she was charged. 
dences of many of the opulent citizens. It|| But the opportunity was too favorable for gar- 
is to one of these mansions situated just with-||rulous old age to forego its privileges, and 
out the suburbs of the city, not far from the|| therefore Phabe began to detail her persona 
British camp, that our story now turns. ills and weariness. 
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“ Here, here,” said Agnes, snatehing from 
a table near at hand a glass of cool water, 
“drink this, and then tell me where you have 
been, and if Ratcliff is safe. Do, dear Phe- 
be, tell me quickly.” 

“You must give me time,” said Phebe, 
“for [ have a heap of things to tell.” 

“Do then begin,” said Agnes, imploringly; 
“did you see him put off into the river?” 

Phebe shook her head and said nothing ; but 
the expression of ber eye conveyed to the mind 
of her fair mistress a mournful presentiment 
of the truth. The rich blood which had been 
struggling to escape through her cheeks fled 
back to its citadel. With altered tone she 
bade her domestic repeat to her all she had 
seen and heard, who now related the terrible 
truth. In the calm predominance of intellec- 
tual superiority, she met the shock, and par- 
tially recovering her composure, pursued her 
inquiries, 

“And you say Ratcliff has been accused of 
being a spy, and is confined in prison because 
he will not explain the paper and tell the ob- 
ject of his coming to the city at this time?” 


“ Yes, miss, [ reckon dat is bout de amount 
of it, and I had a good mind to tell dem sogers 
dat set upon de bench and ax’d questions, as 
how de paper was a lub letter, and dat mass 
Rutcliff comed over here to git married to you, 
case you was ’gaged to him a long time, but 
den mass Ratcliff would’nt say so hisself, and 
sol thought I oughtn’t. He know’d it as well 
as me. La me! lovyers now a days aint no- 
thing like so free spoken as dey used to be, in 
my time. But may be it’s prudent,” contin- 
ued the old woman with a sigh; “ case de la- 
dies isso fickle. Dey sometimes change deir 
minds now and fall in lub wid a new face ar- 
ter de weddin garment is made up, and de 
day ob de union fixed upon. But perhaps dis 
is all right—yes, yes, “tis all right. If deir 
minds can change, better change before de 
ceremony dan arter—better before dan arter; 
better for both of dem; but more ’specially de 
gent’man. 


Agnes was wrapped in thought with the 
intimation thrown out in the first part of 
Phoebe’s answer, and without hearing the lat- 
ter or unheeding it if she did, consoled her- 
self with the belief that she possessed the 
power of extricating him from his difficulties, 
by clearing up, as she resolved to do, the mys- 
tery that hung over the object of Ratcliff’s 
visit to the city. In reflecting upon his con- 
duct, she dwelt with infinite pleasure upon 
the delicacy and tenderness which he had 
manifested in refusing to mention her name 
before that promiscuous crowd, as if in his 
estimation it were too sacred for vulgar ears, 
and suppressing the part she bore in the pur- 
poses of his visit, even at the peril of his Jife. 


United in heart by the sanctifying ligament 
of first love, Ratcliff Dormer and Agnes Poin- 
tois, a few months previous to the occupation 
of the city of New York’ by the British, had 
mutually pledged to each other their lasting 
affections ; and became, in the common phrase 
of the day, engaged. Little anticipating the 
difficulties that afterwards obtruded them- 
selves, they had fixed upon the day of the 
scene we have described, for the celebra- 
tion of their nuptials. No parental obstacles 
interfered to prevent their union. Ratcliff 
was without father or mother, both having 
died whilst he was a mere boy, and left him 
the heir of an ample fortune. As soon as he 
passed his minority, he had entered the army, 
and by his bold and manly bearing, had quickly 
won the esteem and confidence of’ his com- 
patriots. Agnes had lost her mother a few 
years previous to the events of this story, and 
reigned in her father’s princely mansion as 
its sole mistress. She was his only child, 
and the object of his tenderest solicitude. 

The strict guard which the English main- 
tained, prevented all communication by let- 
ter between the lovers—and on the evening 
previous to the appointed day, Ratcliff re- 
solved upon the rash enterprise of passing 
the river in the night, by a circuitous route 
with which he was familiar, and of renewing 
the pledges of their vows, to be redeemed 
when brighter auspices smiled upon them. 
He succeeded, by evading the stations of the 
sentinels, in seeing his bethrothed; and in 
the presence of old Phebe, who was the heir- 
loom of the family, and the sole and especial 
confidant of her love, new arrangements were 
entered into, and a cipher agreed upon for 
correspondence—a copy of which he pre- 
served, and which proved a pregnant source 
of difficulty —as we have seen in the trial._— 
After a few hours of happiness in the pres- 
ence of Agnes, he tore himself from her so- 
ciety ; and in returning to his camp was cap- 
tured. 

It appeared that he had not observed the 
caution which had marked his coming, but 
had trodden recklessly in the very view of 
the enemy—thus verifying the comparison, 
that the excited lover is like a somnambulist, 
who walks through the world with his eyes 
open, but their sense dead to all outward ob- 
jects. Ratcliff was engrossed with the 
thought of Agnes, and no longer dreamed of 
an enemy or danger. 

‘The information gathered from Pheebe, that 
guilt had been inferred from the manuscript 
in cipher, and the refusal of Ratcliff to ex- 
plain the object of his coming to the city, de- 
termined Agnes to go herself in person to Sir 
Henry Clinton, and reveal to him the whole 











matter without disguise. Having made up 
her mind on this point, and drawn from it 
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considerable relief, she again questioned the 
old woman concerning the particulars of the 
trial; but could learn nothing further than 
that Ratcliff was confined for the night in the 
debtors’ prison, and that the trial ‘would be 
resumed in the morning at teno’clock. Satis- 
fied that no further information could be ac- 
quired, she immediately sought out her father, 
and communicated to him the tidings she had 
received. She found no difficulty 1 in enlist- 
ing him in her cause; but at his urgent soli- 
citation postponed the hour of the visit to Sir 
Henry until early on the following morning. 

This arrangement being made, Agnes re- 
tired to her chamber—but not to sleep. The 
shades of evening had already thickened into 
darkness. She threw up the casement, and 
leaning on her elbow, looked out on the gorge- 
ous heavens. Alone and sick at heart with 
the calamity which had fallen upon her, she|| 
meditated on the painful reality of the change 
which had come over the spirit of her exist- 
ence. Her life had hitherto been all sun- 
shine. ‘Too young at the death of her mo- 
ther to be much affected by the loss, un- 
til that hour she had scarcely been able to 
comprehend the meaning of misery. But the 
interpretation of it was written for her with 
a pencil of light now—and in the agony of 
her feelings, she felt as if the bonds which 
connected her with society were rent asun- 
der, and that she was desolate. How natural 
is it for those who have been blest with unin- 
terrupted prosperity, to surrender and be ut- 
terly wiiserable upon the first heavy visitation 
of misfortune; and a sense of lone and uni- 


versal abandonment, is the shape the feelings|| 


usually assume under such circumstances.— 
The stillness of the night, and the bright 
quiet stars that twinkled in the heavens add- 
ed to the melancholy of Agnes, until, in the 
fulness of her grief, she found relief in a flood 
of tears. 

New York was now buried in sleep—and 
the watchman and his rattle were the sole 
occupants of the streets,--when a stream of 
flame shot up towards the skies from a re- 
mote part of the city. Quickly it increased 
in volume, and shed a fitful glare upon the 
surrounding houses; when the alarm bell an- 
nounced a fire! 

Sixty years ago, that sense of security 
which has since been effected by the organi- 
zation and discipline of engine companies, 
was unknown to the inhabitants of our largest 
cities; and the most that was cmpetal 
case of an alarm of fire, was to prevent the 
destructive element from communicating to 
the adjoining houses. In other respects, a 
Jire at that period exhibited pretty much the 
same appearances as at present. The same 
noise, the same confusion of tongues, and the 


within sight or hearing, took place then as 
inow. Soon after the signal we have men- 
tioned was given, the whole city grew vocal 
with the cry of the debtors’ prison. It was 
there the fire had commenced ; and in fifteen 
minutes after the alarum, an immense con- 
course of people had collected around it. 
At the first glance, an experienced eye would 
have seen that there was no hope to save it, 
‘The fire had begun in one of the lower apart- 
‘ments, and having consumed all its wooden 
appendages, had rushed up the main stairway, 
jand burst through the roof. All the prisoners 
had been timely released from their perilous 
|prison walls, with but one exception, and that 
|was the captured spy, who, as we have before 
|mentioned, was lodged for the night in this 
istrong hold. The key of his cell had been 
[taken out of the jailor’s hands and was in the 
| possession of the officer of the guard, who be- 
ling at some distance frem the prison when 
ithe fire broke out, did not arrive until all ac- 
cess to the upper apartinents in which the 
‘spy was confined, had been entirely cut off 
by the devouring element. A ladder was 
immediately procured, and placed against the 
side of the building reaching to his cell, and 
he was loudly called upon to descend; but 
his solitary window was doubly grated with 
bars of iron, and he could not get out to avail 
himself of the facility offered. A brawny and 
dauntless citizen rushed up the ladder with 
a huge hammer in hand to release him; but 
after striking a few ringing but ineffectual 
blows upon the bars, the heat became too in- 
tense for sufferance, and he was compelled 
to descend. The spectators then stood pow- 
‘erless and appalled at the speedy and horri- 
ible death that awaited their fellow being, 
\with whose character they were unacquaint- 
‘ed; and the anxious question was asked— 
\who is it'—and the answer circulated and 
grew louder with the mingling of voices, un- 
itil it gathered into a shout like distant thun- 
\der—* It is the captured American. Let us 
save him, countrymen, for liberty and the 
‘States.” The appeal went up from a thou- 
sand tongues, and a mass of the spectators, 
as if by concert and for some purpose con- 
nected with the object now in view, rushed 
down the several streets leading off from the 
prison. At this momenta stir was made in 
the rear of those that remained, and a female, 
enveloped in a large cloak, pressed forward 
|with frantic agitation to the front line. 
| Ratcliff,” exclaimed the unknown stran- 
ger, ina tone of deep and wild melody, “ Rat- 
‘cliff—will you not hear me?—Oh, God ! how 
jutterly miserable Iam! Speak to me Ratcliff 
—come to me.’ 
| “[ cannot, Agnes,” rejoined the prisoner, 
\(for it was his betrothed that had thus braved 


” 





same gathering together from every quarter 


the perils of the night;) “I cannot escape. 
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| 
Do not come near these walls; return home, | 
dearest—and farewell forever.” 

A gentleman at this moment stepped from | 
the crowd, and politely tendered to her his 
services, 

“ Your services,” exclaimed Agnes bitterly; | 
“yes, I will accept them. Go, save him—I 
am free—I want no assistance. Save him, | 
and [ will bless you—thank you forever.” 

The gentleman stated to her the apparent 
impossibility of effecting the release of the, 
prisoner, and pointed to the iron bars of his, 
window, and the living coal of the whole in-' 
terior of the first floor. She turned from: 
— despairingly, and again called upon her| 

over. 

“‘ Break those hideous bars, Ratcliff.” | 

“T cannot, Agnes; they are iron; fare- 
well.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,—do not bid me farewell, 
but come to me—I' am all alone here, Rat. 
cliff—come to me.’ 

Dormer seized hold of the middle bar which | 
crossed his window, and pulled with all his 
strength; butdid not move it. Relinquishing 
his hold, he darted back into his chamber, as, 
if some new hope had crossed him, and in a! 
moment re-appeared, standing on the sill of 
the window. 

“Once more—once more,” 
maiden with clasped hands. 

Dormer again caught the bar, and planting | 
his foot firmly against the wall, pulled with 
the strength of a giant. The frame of the 
window, shrivelled and loosened by the) 
cracked and scorching walls, presently began | 
to yield. Another and sterner effort—a voice 
of encouragement from the crowd—it shook 
—moved, and at last fell into the cell, bury-| 
ing the unfortunate Ratcliff in a pile of the | 

ruined wall, which he had dragged after him. 

The shout of triumph which had almost 
escaped the lips of the spectators, died away , 
into a moan of despair. The events we have 
here last recorded, occurred in less time than 
we have taken to detail them; and at the 
moment of the falling in of the wall, the, 
mass which had moved off for implements of 
operation upon the first recognition of the’ 
character of the prisoner, returned to the 
scene of danger, but it was too late. 

In vain then were torrents of water poured | 
into the blazing ruin; in vain were ladders, 
erected and screens set up, and fearless hearts 
and strong arms brought to the rescue. The 
prisoner was found, and taken out a mangled 
corpse. 

The next day a solemn and unusually large’ 
line of mourners moved down one of the streets | 
of New York, and directed its course to the. 
cemetery of St. Paul’s. 


| 


repeated the) 
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Afflictions are thorough teachers. 





The following beautiful and affecting lines we cut from 

a western paper. From the signature and date, we 
presume they are from the pen of a highly gifted 
young lady of Plainfield, New Jersey. The author, 
whoever she may be, is imbued with the true spirit 
of poetry, which if carefully cherished will ere long 
place her in the first rank of the female authors of 
our country. 


[WRITTEN FOR AN ORPHAN FRIEND. | 
MY MOTHER. 


*Blest mother! 1 remember thee !” 


Blest mother! Iremember thee, from early childhodi's 
hour, 

When first my heart awoke to feel maternal love's deep 
power; 

When not a transient tear could dim the smile of infant 
bliss, 

That was not dried beneath the warmth of a mother’s 
fervent kiss. 


Ah! yet the prayer I learned to lisp at twilight by thy 
knee, 

Is clear upon the deep-wrought page of hallowed mem- 
ory! 

And those soft tones that rose to heaven from out thy 
swelling breast, 

They seem to sound upon my ear, though thou art gone 
to rest. 


\| Blest mother! I remember thee, from youth's fresh 


buoyant day ; 

A star thou wert to guide my feet, of pure and constant 
ray; 

Thy love possess‘d a charm beyond the light of pleas- 
ure’s beams, 

And ‘twas thy counsel that forbade my trust in earthly 
dreams. 


And I remember a soft hand, that smoothed my aching 
head, 

A tearful, guardian eye, that watch’d beside my cur- 
tain’d hed; 

The careful step, the soothing draught thy kindness 
had prepared, 

And all the the tokens of that love thy orphan child 
once shared. 


Blest mother! I remember thee, as guide, companion, 
friend! 


When years mature had taught my heart life's bless- 


ings and their end; 

When I had learn’'d to share thy griefs, to shed the tear 
for thee, 

Who in my wayward days had turn‘d to pray and weep 
for me. 


’Twas mine to cheer thy widow'd heart with all a 
daughter's love, 

And lift thy sinking spirit up to brighter scenes above ; 

To scatter in thy loneiy path the flowers which kind- 
ness weaves, 

And bind around thy temples fair affection’s myrtle 
leaves. 
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Blest mother! Iremember thee, (alas! how sad the spot 








On memory’s page which even now the tear of grief, 
must blot! 

When first the blight of fell disease pass'd o'er thy con- 
stant heart, 

And on thy brow, with death's pale hand, ‘twas writ- 
ten —* We must part!” 


But not a murmur mingled then with faith’s assurance | 
given, 

And not a fear pass’d with thee through the darksome 
vale to heaven ; 

No! God’s own rod and staff were there, nor could 1} 
wish thy stay, 

When angels beckon thee from earth and all its ills 
away. 


Blest mother! lL remember thee, when on thy sable bier, 

And follow'd by an orphan train, which stranger hands 
must rear; 

When laid within thy narrow bed, where now the 
green turf grows, 

While we were left alone to stem the tide of human 
woes, 


Yet not alone, for One there is, our Father in the sky, | 


Who stoops to make our cause his own, who listens to 


our cry; i 


Upon his arm our strength was stayed, his hand hath | 
been our guide, 

And he who gives the ravens food, for us will still pro- 
vide. 


Blest mother! now I think of thee, as one amid that 
throng 
Who chant before the throne of God their “ everlasting 


song ;” 


In midnight dreams thy angel form around my couch | 
| 

appears, 
And oft thy hand seems stretched again to wipe away | 


my tears. 


When gazing at the shining stars, their fixed and holy | 
| 


light, 

Recalls thine own unwavering faith, and thy example 
bright ; 

And in the firmament of heaven, a star thou'lt ever | 
shine, 

With beams more beautiful and brigitt—a lustre all di- | 
vine. E. C. 8. 

Cedar Brook, 1839. 


EARTHLY HAPPINESS. 
| 


This is a phantom of which all are in pur-| 
suit, and which none have yet been able to| 
embrace. Most people can see it, but always, 
atadistance. I[t isa mere shadow, always 
flying but nevercaught. It allures but to de- 
ceive; it promises only to disappoint. It is 
the grand object for which most people live; 
but perfect happiness is what no person living 
ever yet found, and what none ever can find 
until they arrive at the exhaustless source 
from whence it springs—the throne of God. 
—Mobile Gazette. 





| from the grave. 


| some intelligence of the siege. 


of battle. 
| to bear the suspense, or sit looking at Salome’s 
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BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. XVI. 
While, with my head bent on my knees, I 
hung in the misery of self abhorrence ; [ heard 


the name of Constantius sorrowfully pro- 
nounced beside me. The state in which he 


| must be left by my long absence flashed upon 


my mind; I threw back the mantle, and saw Sa- 
lome. It washer voice that wept; and I then 
first observed the work of woe in her form and 
features. She was almost a shadow ; her eye 
was lustreless, and the hands that she clasped 
in silent prayer were reduced to the bone.— 
But before I could speak, Miriam madea sign 
of silence to me, and led the mourner away ; 
then returning, said, “I dreaded lest you 
might make any inquiries before Salome for 
her husband. Religion alone has kept her 
On our arrival here we found 
our noble Constantius worn out by the fatigue 
of the time; but he was our guardian spirit 
in the dreadful tumults of the city. When 
we were burned out of one asylum, he led us 
to another. It is but a week since he placed 
us in this melancholy spot, but yet the more 
secure and unknown. He himself brought 
us provisions, supplied us with every comfort 
that could be obtained by his impoverished 
/means, and saved us from want. But now,” 
_—the tears gushed from her eyes, and she 
could not proceea. 

“ Yes—now,” saidI, “he is a sight that 
would shock the eye; we must keep Salome 
in ignorance, as long as we can.” 

“The unhappy girl knows his fate but too 
well. He left us a few days since, to obtain 
We sat du- 
‘ring the night, listening to the frightful sounds 
At day-break, unable any longer 


wretchedness, I ventured to the Fountain- 
gate, and there heard what I so bitterly an- 
ticipated—our brave Constantius was slain !” 
| She wept aloud; and sobs and cries of irre- 
pressible anguish answered her from the cham- 
| ber of my unhappy child. 

| The danger of a too sudden discovery pre- 
'vented me from drying those tears; and [ 
could proceed only by offering conjectures on 
‘the various chances of battle, the possibility 
\of his being made prisoner, and the general 
difficulty of ascertaining the fates of men in 
the irregular combats of a populace. But 
Salome sat fixed in cold incredulity. Esther 
|sorrowfully kissed my hand for the disposition 
|to give them a ray of comfort; Miriam gazed 
|on me with asad and searching look, as if she 
felt that [ would not tamper with their dis- 
|tresses, yet was deeply perplexed for the 
issue. 

| At last the delay grew painful to myself 
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and taking Salome to my arms, and pressing s in the 
a kiss of parental love on her pale cheek, [|| midst of a fierce populace, themselves dyinc 
whispered, * he lives.” of hunger, that I was to glean the daily sub. 
I was overwhelmed with transports and ||sistence of my wife and children. The naty. 
thanksgivings. Precaution was at an end.— ||ral pride of the chieftain revolted at the idea 
If battie were raging in the streets, I could||of supplicating for food ; but this was one of 
not now have restrained the generous impa- || the questions that show the absurdity of pride: 
tience of friendship and love. We left the|| and [ must beg, if I would not see them die 
tower. There was not much to leave, besides ||The dwelling had belonged to one of the no. 
the walls; but such as it was, the first fugitive || ble families extinguished or driven out in the 
was welcome to the possession. Night was]|/ first commotions of the war. The factions 
still within the building, which had belonged || which perpetually tore each other, and fought 
to some of the Roman officers of state, and|| from house to house, had stripped its lofty 
was massive and of great extent. But at the|/ halls of every thing that could be plunderej 
threshold, the grey dawn came quivering over||in the hurry of civil feud; and when I took 
the Mount of Olives. refuge under its roof, it looked the very pal- 
We struggled through the long and wind-||ace of desolation. But it was a shelter; un. 
ing streets, which even in the fight were|| disturbed by the riots of the crowd, too bare 
nearly impassable. From the inhabitants we||to invite the robber; and even its vast and 
met with no impediment; a few haggard and||naked chambers, its gloomy passages, and 
fierce-looking men stared at us from the ru-|| frowning casements, were congenial to the 
ins; but we, wrapped up in rude mantles, and || mood of my mind. With Constantius insen. 
hurrying along, wore too much the livery of || sible and dying before me, and with my own 
despair, to be disturbed by our fellows in|} spirit darkened by an eternal cloud, I loved 
wretchedness. the loneliness and darkness. When the ee! 
With a trembling heart I led the way to||of the winds came round me, as I sat during 
the chamber, where lay one, in whose life||my miserable midnights watching the coun- 
our general happiness was centred. Fearful|| tenance of my son, and moistening his fever. 
of the shock which our sudden appearance || ish lip with water, that even then was becon- 
might give his enfeebled frame, and not Jess|| ing a commodity of rare price in Jerusalem; 
of the misery with which he must be seen, [|| 1 communed with memories that I would not 
advanced alone to the bedside. He gave no|| have exchanged for the brightest enjoyments 
sign of recognition, though he was evidently || of life. I welcomed the sad music, in which 
awake ; and I was about to close the curtains, || the beloved voices revisited my soul; what 
and keep at least Salome from the hazardous|| was earth now to me, but a tomb! pomp, nay, 
sight of this living ruin, when I found her|| comfort would have beena mockery. I clung 
beside me. She took his hand, and set down|) to the solitude and obscurity that gave me the 
on the bed with her eyes fixed on his hollow || picture of the grave. 
features. Shespoke nota word, butsatcher-|| But the presence of my family made me 
ishing the wasted hand in her own, and kiss-|| feel the wretchedness of my abode. And 
ing it with sad fondness. Her grief was too|| when I cast my eyes round the squallid and 
sacred for our interference; and in sorrow||chilling halls, and saw wandering through 
scarcely less poignant than her own, I led|\them those gentle and delicate forms, and 
apart Miriam and Esther, who, like me, be-||saw them trying to disguise by smiles and 
lieved that the parting day was come. cheering words the depression that the whole 
Such rude help as could be found in medi-||scene must inspire, I felt a pang that might 
cine,—at a tirze when our men of science had || defy a firmer philosophy than mine. 
fled the city, and a few herbs were the only “ Here,” said [ to Miriam, as I hastened | 
resource,—had not been neglected even inj| the door, “I leave you mistress of a palace. 
my distraction. But life seemed retiring hour || The Asmonean blood once flourished within 
by hour; and if I dared to contemplate the death || these walls; and why not we? I have seen 
of this heroic and beloved being, it was al-|/the nobles of the land crowded into these 
most with a wish that it had happened before chambers; and every spot of them echoing 
the arrival of those to whom it must be a re-|| with festivity. They are not so full now; but 
newal of agony. | we must make the most of what we have.— 
But the minor cares, which make so hum-};'Those hangings, that I remember the pride 
ble, yet sc necessary a page in the history of | of the Sidonian who sold them, and the won- 
life, were now to occupy me. Food must be || der of Jerusalem, are left to us still; if they 
provided for the increased number of my in-|/are in fragments, they will but show our 
mates; and where was that to be found in the|! handy-work the more. We must make our 
circle of a beleaguered city? Money was||own music ; and, in default of menials, serve 
useless, even if I possessed it: the friends who|| with our own hands, The pile in that cor- 
would once have shared their last meal with!! ner was once a throne sent by a Persian king 
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to the descendant of the Maccabees; it will 
grve at least for firing: the walls are thick; 
the roof may hold out a few storms more; the 
casements, if they keep out nothing else, keep 
out the day-light, an unwelcome guest, which 
would do any thing but reconcile us to the 
sate of the mansion: and now farewell for a 
few hours.” 

Miriam caught my arm, and said in that 
sweet tone, which always sank into my heart; 
«Salathiel, you must not leave us in this 
temper. I would rather hear your open com- 
saints of fortune, than this affectation of 
orn for our calamities. They are many, and 
painful, f allow; though I will not-—dare not 
repine. ‘They may even be such as are be- 
yond human cure. But who shall say, that 
he has deserved better; or if he has, that 

fering may not be the determined means 
of purifying and exalting hisnature? Is gold 
the only thing that is to be tried in fire ?” 

She waited my answer with a look of de- 

iected love. 
" «Miriam, I need not say that I respect and 
honor your feelings. But no resignation can 
combat the substantial evils of life. Willthe 
finest sentiments that ever came from human 
ios make this darkness light, turn this bitter 
wind into warmth, or make these hideous 
chambers but the dungeon ?” 

“Salathiel, I dread this language ;” was the 
answer, With more than usual solemnity. “It 
is, must [ say it, even ungrateful and unwise: 
shall the creatures of the power by whom we 
are placed in life, either defy his wrath, or 
disregard hismercy? Might we not be more 
severely tasked than we are? Are there not 
thousands at this hour in the world, who, 
with at least equal claims to the divine be- 
nevolence, (I tremble when I use the pre- 
sumptuous phrase,) are undergoing calami- 
ties to which ours are happiness! Look from 
this very threshold: are there not thousands 
within the walls of Jerusalem groaning in 
the pangs of unhealed wounds, mad, starving, 
stripped of every succor of man, dying in ho- 
vels, the last survivors of their wretched race ; 
and yet we, still enjoying health, with a roof 
over our heads, with our children round us 
safe, when the plague of the first-born has 
fallen upon almost every house in Judea, can 
complain! Be comforted, my love; I see but 
one actual calamity among us; and, if Con- 
stantius should survive, even that one would 
be at an end.” 

I tried to escape under cover of ridicule. 

* So, let fancy have its way ; and never had 
ita more boundless field. 


Let us dream this 
ruin into our palace, fill its walls with ima- 
ginary opulence, and be happy in spite of 


‘ety in solitude, and feel every comfort of life 
)in cold, squalidness and privation.” Miriam 
|turned away with a vexed look ; but soon, re- 
_covering her composure, came back to conquer 
with her irresistible smile. 

“1 can forgive your unhappiness: the spirit 
of man is not made to endure with the pa- 
tience of woman. But, thoughts like yours 
are nurtured into sadness by inactivity: you 
must leave us fora while, and see how far 
our skil! may not improve even this dwelling. 
Go into the streets, and bring us intelligence 
of what the Romans are doing. ‘Try the ef- 
fect of sunshine and air; and then return, and 
allow the wonders that can be done even by 
helpless woman.” 

I obeyed the orders of my gentle despot, 
and hurried through the echoing halls of this 
palace of the winds. As I approached the 
|great avenues leading from the gates to the 
temple, unusual sounds struck my ears.— 
| Hitherto, nothing in the sadness of the be- 
sieged city was sadder than its silence.— 
Death was iord of Jerusalem; and the num- 
berless ways in which life was extinguished, 
had left but a remnant of its once proud and 
flourishing population. 

But now shouts, and still more the deep and 
perpetual murmurs that bespeak the move- 
ments and gatherings of a crowded city, as- 
tonished me. My first conception was, that 
the enemy had advanced in force; and | was 
| turning towards the battlements to witness or 
jrepel the general fate, when I was involved 
jin the multitude whose voices had perplexed 
a 








It was the season of the passover; the Ro- 
}man barrier had hitherto kept back the tribes: 
| but the victory that left it in embers, opened 
|the gates: and we once more saw the sons 
\of Judea filling the courts of the city of ci- 
| tles. 

Nothing could be more unrestrained than 
\the public rejoicing. The bold myriads that 
|poured in hour by hour, many of them long 
|acquainted with Roman battle, and distin- 
|guished for the successful defence of their 
\strong holds; many of them even bearing 
jarms taken from the enemy, or display- 
\ing honorable scars, seemed to have come, 
jsent by heaven. The enemy evidently dis- 
heartened by their Jate losses, and the de- 
| struction of the rampart which had cost them 
| so much labor, were collected in their camps; 
and access was free from every quarter. The 
rumors of our triumph had spread with sin- 
'gular rapidity through the land; and even 
'the fearful phenomenon that wrote our undo- 
ling in the skies, stimulated the national hope, 
|No son of Abraham could believe, without 











chance or change. 


I, throwing myself on the remnant of an em- 


Here will I sit,” said||the strongest repugnance, that heaven had 


interposed, and yet, interposed against the 


broidered couch ; “ enjoy the delights of soci- || chosen people, 
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A living torrent was swelling into the 
gates; and the great avenues and public 
places were quickly: impassable with the mul- 
titude. Jerusalem never before contained 
such a mass of population. Wherever the 
eye turned were tents, fires, and feasting ; 
still, the multitude wore an aspect not such 
as in former days. The war had made its 
impression on the inmost spirit of our coun- 
try. The shepherds and tillers of the ground 
had been forced into the habits of soldiership ; 
and I saw before me, for the gentle and joy- 
ous inhabitants of the field and garden, bands 
of warriors, made fierce by the sullen neces- 
sities of the time. 

The ruin in which they found Jerusalem, 
increased their gloom. Groups were seen 
every where climbing among the fallen build- 
ings to find out the dwelling of some chief of 
their tribe, and venting furious indignation on 
the hands that had overthrown it. The work 
of war upon the famous defences of the city 
was a profanation in their eyes. Crowds 
rushed through the plain to trace the spot 
where their kindred fell, and gather their 
bones to the tardy sepulchre. Others were 
exulting over the wrecks of the Roman, and 
burning them in heaps, that they might not 
mix with the honored dead. But it was the 
dilapidation of the temple that struck them 
with the deepest wrath. The whole nervous 
sensibility and native reverence of the Jew 
were awakened by the sight of the humiliated 
sanctuary. They knelt and kissed the pave- 
rents stained with the marks of civil feud. 
They sent forth deep lamentations for the dis- 
mantled beauty of gate and altar. They 
wrapped their mantles round their heads, and, 
covering themselves with dust and ashes, 
chanted hymns of funeral sorrow over the ru- 
ins. Hundreds lay embracing pillar and 


threshold, as they would the corpse of a pa-|| 


rent or a child ; or, starting from the ground, 
gathered on the heights nearest to the enemy 
and poured out curses upon the abomination 
of desolation—the idolatrous banner that 
flaunted over the Roman camps, and by its 
mere presence insulted and polluted the tem- 
ple of their fathers. 

In the midst of this sorrow, and never was 
there more real sorrow, was the strange con- 
trast of a violent spirit of festivity. The 
passover, the grand celebration of our law, 
was till now marked by a grave homage.— 
Even its recollections of triumphant deliver- 
ance and illustrious promise were but slightly 
suffered to mitigate the general awe. But 
the character of the Jew had undergone a 
signal change. Desperate valor and haughty 
contempt of all power but that of arms, were 
the impulse of the time. The habits of the 





camp were transferred through every part of 
life ; and the reckless joy of the soldier when 





the battle is done, the eagerness for imme). 
ate indulgence, and the rude and unhallowe, 
resources to while away the heavy hour of 
idleness, were powerfully and repulsiyely 
prominent in the final coming up of the ng. 
tion. 

As I struggled through the avenues jy 
search of the remnant of my tribe, my ears 
were perpetually startled by sounds of rig: 
1 saw, beside the spot where relations were 
weeping over their dead, crowds drinking. 
dancing, and clamoring. Songs of wild ey. 
ultation over the enemy were mingled wit) 
laments for their country; wine flowed; ang 
the board, loaded with careless profusion, wes 
surrounded by revelers, with whom the cq. 
rouse was often succeeded by the quarrel, 


The Pharisee and Scribe, the pests of ». 
ciety, were as busy as ever, bustling throug) 
the concourse with supercilious dignity, cap. 
vassing for hearers in the market-places as of 
old, offering their wordy devotions where they 
might best be seen, and quarreling, with th: 
native bitterness of religious faction. Blin 
guides of the blind ; vipers and hypocrites; | 
think that 1 see them still with their turbans 
pulled down upon their scowling brows; their 
mantles gathered round them, that they might 
not be degraded by a profane touch ; and eve- 
ry feature of their acrid and worldly physi- 
ognomies wrinkled with pride put to the tor. 
ture by the assumption of humility. 

Minstrels, far unlike those who once led 

the way, with sacred song to the gates of the 
holy city, flocked round the tents ; and com- 
panies of Greek and Syrian mimes, dancers, 
iand flute-players, the natural and fatal growth 
‘of a period of military relaxation, were erect- 
|ing their pavilions, as in the festivals of their 
own profligate cities. 
Deepening the shadows of this fearfu! pro- 
|fanation, stood forth the progeny of terror; 
|the exorcist, the soothsayer, the magician gir- 
‘died with live serpents, the pretended pro- 
|phet, naked and pouring out furious rhapso- 
idies ; impostors of every color and trade; yet, 
some of those abhorred and frightful beings 
the dupes of their own imposture; some ut- 
terly frenzied ; and some declaring and doing 
wonders, that showed a power of evil never 
learned from man. 


In depression of heart I gave up the effort 
to urge my way through scenes, that, firm as 
I was, terrified me; and turned towards my 
home, through the steep path that passed 
along the outer court of the temple. There 
all was the mournful silence suited to the 
sanctuary, that was to see its altars kindled 
no more. But the ruins were crowded with 
kneeling and woe-begone worshipers, that, 
from morning till night, clung to the sacred 
soil, and wept for the departing majesty oi 
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udah. I knelt with them, and mingled my’ 
tears with theirs. 

Prayer calmed my spirit ; and before | left 
the height, [ stopped to look again upon the 
wondrous expanse below. The clear atmos- 

here of the East singularly diminishes dis- 
tance, and I seemed to stand close to the Ro- 
man camps. ‘The valley at my feet was liv- 
ing with the new population of Jerusalem 
clustering thick as bees, and sending up the 
perpetual hum of their mighty hive. The 
sight was superb; and [ involuntarily exulted 
in the strength that my country was still able 
to display in the face of her enemies. 

«“ Here were the elements of mutual havoc; | 
but, might they not be the elements of pre- 
servation?” The thought occured, that now 
was the time to make an effort for peace.— 
«We had, by the repulse of the legionaries, 
shown the price which they must pay for, 
conquest. Even since that repulse, a new! 
force had started forward, armed with an en-' 
thusiasm that would perish only with the last 
man, and tenfold increasing the difficulties of 
the conquest.” 

I turned again to the ruins, where I joined 
myself to some venerable and influential men, 
who alike shuddered at the excesses of the 
crowd below, and the catastrophe that pro- 
longed war must bring. My advice produced 
an impression. ‘The remnant of the Sanhe- 
drim were speedily collected ; and my propo- 
sal was adopted, that a deputation should im- 
mediately be sent to Titus, to ascertain how 
far he was disposed to an armistice. The 
revuiar pacification might then follow with a 
more solemn ceremonial. 

From the top of Mount Moriah, we anx- 
iously watched the passage of our envoys 
through the multitude that wandered over the 
space from Jerusalem to the foot of the ene- 
my’s position. We saw them pass unmolest- 
ed, and enter the Roman lines ; and from the 
group of officers of rank who came forward 
to meet them, we gladly conjectured that 
their reception was favorable. Within an 
hour we saw them moving down the side of 
the hillon their return; and at some distance 
behind, a cluster of horsemen slowly advanc- 
ing. 

The deputation had executed its task with 
success. It was received by Titus with Ital- 
ian urbanity. To its representations of the 
power subsisting in Judea to sustain the war 
he fully assented ; and, giving high praise to 
the fortitude of the people, only lamented the 
necessary havocof war. Togive the strong- 
er proof of his wish for peace, his answer 
was to be conveyed formally by a mission 
of his chief counsellors and officers to the San- 
hedrim. 

The tidings were soon propagated among 
the people, and proud of their strength, and 
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ae “gt 
| irritated against the invader as they were, the 


| prospect of relief from their innumerable pri- 
vations was welcomed with undisguised joy. 
| The hope was as cheering to the two promi- 
jnent leaders of the factions, as to any man 
jamongus. JohnofGiscala had been stimulated 
| into daring by circumstances alone ; nature ne- 
ver intended him fora warrior. Wily, grasp- 
ing and selfish; cruel without boldness, and 
keen without intellectual vigor; his only pur- 
pose was to accumulate money, and to enjoy 
power. The loftier objects of public life were 
beyond his narrow capacity. He had been 
rapidly losing even his own meaner objects; 
his followers were deserting him ; and a con- 
tinuance of the war involved equally the 
personal peril which he feared, and the fall 
of that tottering authority, whose lo:s would 
leave him to insulted justice. 

Simon, the son of Gioras, was altogether 
of a higher class of mankind. He was by 
nature a soldier; and might have, in other 
| times, risen to a place among the celebrated 
names of war. But the fierceness of the pe- 
riod inflamed his bold spirit into savage atro- 
city. In the tumults of the city he had dis- 
tinguished himself by that unhesitating hardi- 
'hood, which values neither his own life nor 
that of others; and his boldness threw the 
‘hollow and artificial character of his rival 
| deeply into the shade. But he found a differ- 
jent adversary in the Romans. His brute 

bravery was met by intelligent valor; his 
| rashness was punished by the discipline of the 
| legions; and, weary of conflicts in which he 
| was sure to be defeated, he had long left the 
‘field to the irregular sallies of the tribes; and 
|contented himself with prowess in city feud, 
and the preservation of his authority against 
the dagger. 
Peace with Rome would have relieved both 
John and Simon from the danger which 
| threatened to overwhelm them alike: to the 
citizens it would have given an instant change 
‘from the terrors of assault to tranquility: to 
ithe nation, the hope of an existence made 
splendidly secure and honorable, by its having 
been won from the sovereign of the world. 

The movement of the Roman mission 
through the plain was marked by loud shouts. 
As it approached the gates, our little council 
descended from the Temple-porch to meet 
|it, where one of the open places in the cen- 
tre of the city was appointed for the confer- 
‘ence. The applauding roar of the people fol- 
lowed the troop through the streets ; and when 
the tribunes and senators entered the square, 
‘and gave us the right hand of amity, the uni- 
versal acclamation shook the air. A gleam 
of joy revisited my heart; and I was on the 
| point of ascending an elevation in the centre, 
‘to announce the terms of this fortunate arm- 
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istice ;—to my astonishment I saw the spot ‘the earth was dark: the heaven was thine 
pre-occupied. the earth was at thy feet. .. 


Whence came the intruder no one could 
tell. But there he stood, a figure that fixed 
the universal eye. 
brown as an Indian, and thin as one worn to 
the last extremity by sorrow or famine. Con- 
jecture was busy. He seemed, alternately, 
the fugitive from adungeon—one of the halt- 
savage recluses that sometimes came from 
their dens in the wilderness, to exhibit among 
us the last humiliation of mind and body—a 
dealer in forbidden arts, attempting to impose 


on the rude credulity of the-~populace—and a |) 


prophet armed with the fearful knowledge of 
our approaching fall. But to me there was 
an expression in his countenance that partook 
ofall; yet I gazed with an indefinable feeling 
that there was a something different from all 
in the glaring eye, the fixed and livid scorn of 
the lip, and the stern and grand outline of 
features, that appeared alike overflowing with 
malignity and majesty. 

No man thought of interrupting him. A 
powerful interest hushed every voice of the 
multitude; and the only impulse was eager- 
ness to hear the lofty wisdom, or the fatal ti- 
dings, that must be deposited with such a be- 
ing. He himself seemed overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of the thoughts that he was 
commissioned to disclose. He stood for a 
while with the look of one oppressed by a 
fearful dream; his bosom heaving, his teeth 
gnashing, every muscle of his meagre frame 
swelling and quivering. Hestrongly clasped 
his bony arms across his breast, as if to re- 
press the agitation that impeded his words; 
then, stamping on the ground, in wrath at the 
faculties which thus sank under him at the 
important moment, the tempest of his sou) 
broke forth. 

“Judah! thou wert as a lion—thou wert as 
the king of the forest when he went up to the 
mountains to slay, and from the mountains 
came down to devour. Thou wert as the 
garden of Eden, every precious stone was 
thy covering ; the sardine, the topaz, and the 
beryl, were thy pavements; thy fountains 
were of silver, and thy daughters that walked 
in thy groves were as the cherubim: and the 
seraphim. 

“Judah! thy temple was glorious as the 
sun-rising, and thy priests were the wise of 
the earth. Kings came against thee, and 
their bones were an offering ; the fowls of the 
air devoured them; the foxes brought their 
young, and feasted them upon the mighty. 

“Judah! thou wert asa fire in the midst 
of the nations—a fire upon an altar; who shall 
quench thee ?—A sword over the neck of the 
heathen ; who shall say unto thee, smite no 
more? Thou wert as the thunder and the 


He was of lofty stature, || 


Thou didst thun. 
der, and the rations shook; and the fire of 
thy indignation consumed them.” 
| The voice in which this extraordinary be. 
ing uttered those words was like the thunder, 
/The multitude listened with breathless awe, 
|The appeal in the languag’ of their own pro. 
| phets was to them a renewa: of the times of 
inspiration; and they awaited with out. 
stretched and quivering countenances the sep- 
tence, that their passions interrupted into the 
‘will of heaven. 
| The figure lifted up his glance, that had 
hitherto been fixed on the ground; and, 
| whether it was the work of fancy or reality, | 
, thought that the glance threw an actual beam 
of fire across the upturned visages of the 
/myriads that filled every spot on which a foot 
could rest ; roof, wall, and ground. 
| Bowing his head, and raising his hands in 
the most solemn adoration towards the tem- 
'ple, he pursued, in a voice scarcely above a 
| whisper, yet indescribably impressive— 
“Sons of the faithful Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob; people chosen of God, elect 
‘and holy! Will you suffer that house of ho- 
iliness to be the scoff of the idolater? Will 
you see the polluted sacrifice Jaid upon its al- 
|tars? Will you be slaves and victims in the 
| presence of the house of David?” 

A rising outcry of the multitude showed 
how deeply they felt his words. A fierce 
smile lightened across his features at the 
}sound. He erected his colossal form; and 
|cried out, like the roar of the whirlwind, 
'* Then, men of Judah, be strong, and follow 
the hand that led you through the sea and 
through the desert. Js that hand shortened, 
that it cannot save? Break off this accursed 
league with the sons of Belial. Fly every 
man to arms, for the glory of the mighty peo- 
ple. Willthe Most High desert his people? 
Go; and let the sword that smote the Cana- 
anite smite the Roman.” 

He was answered with furious exultation. 
aoe and poniards were brandished in the 
air. The safety of the Roman officers became 
endangered ; and J, with some of the elders, 
dreading a result which must throw fatal ob- 
| stacles in the way of pacification, attempted 
| to control the popular violence by reason and 
entreaty. But the spirit of the Romans, 
haughty with conquest, and long contempt of 
|Tabble prowess, disdained to take precautions 
| with a mob: and they awaited with palpable 
‘contempt in their faces the subsiding of this 
‘city effervescence. But this silent scorn, 
which probably stung the deeper for its si- 
‘lence, was retorted to by clamors of unequi- 
'vocal rage ; the mysterious disturber saw the 
| storm coming ; and flinging a furious gesture 








lightning: thou camest from thy place, and 





‘towards the Roman camps, which lay glitter- 
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— 
ing in the sunshine along the hills, he rushed 
into the loftiest language of malediction. 

“Take upa lament for the Roman,” he 
shouted. “He comes like a leviathan; he 
troubleth the waters with his presence ; and 
the rivers behold him, and are afraid. 

“Thus saith the king, he who holdeth Is- 
rael in the hollow of his hand: I will spread 
my net over thee, and my people shall drag 
thee upon the shore; I will leave thee to rot 
upon the land ; I will fill the beasts of the earth 
with thee, until they shall come and find thee 
dry bones and dust, even thy glory turned into 
a taint and a scorn. 


« Lift up a cry over Rome, and say:—Thou | 
act the leopard; thy jaws are red with blood, 
and thy claws are heavy because of the mul- 
titude of the slain; thy spots are glorious, and 
thy feet are like wings for swiftness. Butthy 
time isathand. My arrow shall smite through | 
thee : my steel shall go through thee: [ will| 
lay thy flesh upon the hills, thy blood shal] be | 
red in the rivers, the pits shall be fill of 
thee. 


“For, thus saith the king, I have not for- 
saken my children. For my pleasure, [ have 
given them over fora little wnile to the hands 
of the oppressor; but they have loved me— 











they have come before me, and offered up} 


sacrifices; and shall I desert the land of the 
chosen, the sons of the glorious, my people 
Israel!” A universal cry of sorrow, wrath, 
and triumph, followed this allusion to the na- 
tional sufferings. 


“Ho!” exclaimed the figure. “Men of 
Israel. hear the words of wisdom. The bur- 
den of Rome. By the swords of the mighty 
will I cause her multitude to fall; the terrible 
and the strong shall be on thee, city of the 
idolater; they shall hew off thy cuirasses, as 
the hewer of wood ; and of thy shields, they 
shall make vessels of water. There shall be 
fire in thy palaces, andthe sword. Thy sons 
and thy daughters shall they consume; and 
thy precious things shall be a spoil, when the 
king shall give the sign from the sanctuary.” 
He paused, and lifting up his fleshless arm, 
stood like a giant bronze pointing to the tem- 
ple. 


To the utter astonishment of all, a vapor 
was seen toascend from the summit of Mount 
Moriah, wreathing and white like the smoke 
that used to mark the dailysacrifice. Our 
first conception was, that this great inter- 
rupted rite was resumed ; and the shout of joy 
was on our lips. But the vapor had scarcely 
parted from the crown of the hill, when it 
blackened, and began to whirl with extraor- 
dinary rapidity; it thenceforth less ascended 
than shot up, perpetually darkening and dis- 
tending. The horizon grew dim, the cloudy 
canopy above continued to spread and revolve ; 


lightning began to quiver through; and we 
heard at intervals, !ong low peals of thunder, 
But no rain fell, and the wind was lifeless.— 
Nothing could be more complete than the 
calm; not a hair of our heads was moved ; yet 
the heart of the countless multitude was pen- 
etrated with the dread of some impending 
catastrophe, that restrained every voice ; and 
the silence itself was awful. 

In the climate of Judea we had been ac- 
customed to the rapid rise and violent devas- 
tations of tempests. But the rising of this 
storm, so closely connected with the appear- 
ance of the strange summoner, that it almost 
followed his command, invested a phenome- 
non, at all times fearful, with a character that 
might have struck firmer minds than those of 
the enthusiasts round him. To heighten the 
wonder, the progress of the storm was still 
faithful to the command, wherever this man 
of mystery waved his arm, there rushed a 
sheet of cloud. The bluest tract of heaven 
was black as night the moment he turned his 
ominous presence towards it, until there was 
no more sky to be obliterated, and, but for the 
fiery streaks that tore through, we shorld 
have stood under a canopy of sclid gloom. 
At length the whirlwind that we had seen 
driving and rolling the clouds, like billows, 
burst upon us; roaring as it came: scattering 
fragments of the buildings far and wide, and 
cutting a broad way through the overthrown 
multitude. Then superstition and terror were 
loud-mouthed. The populace, crushed and 
dashed down, exclaimed that a volcano was 
throwing up flame from the mount of the 
temple; that sulphurous smokes were rising 
through the crevices of the ground; that the 
rocking of an earthquake was felt; and, still 
more terrible, that beings not to be looked on, 
nor even to be named, were hovering round 
them in the storm. 

The general rush of the multitude, in which 
hundreds were trampled down, and in which, 
nothing but the most violent efforts could keep 
any on their feet, bore me away for awhile. 
The struggle was sufficient to absorb all my 
senses, for nothing could be more perilous.— 
The darknes was intense. The peals of the 
storm were deafening; and the howling and 
fury of the crowd, trampling and being tram- 
pled on, and fighting for life in blindness and 
despair, with hand, foot, and dagger, made an 
uproar louder than that of the storm. In this 
conflict rather of demons than of men, I was 
whirled away in eddy after eddy, until chance 
brought me again to the foot of the elevation. 

There I beheld anew wonder. A column 
of livid fire stood upon it, reaching to the 
clouds. I could discern the outline of a hu- 
man form within. But while I expected to 


see it drop dead, or blasted to a cinder, the 














flame spread over the ground, and I saw its 
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Vor. II. 
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strange inhabitant making signs like those | 
of incantation. He drew a circle upon the} 
burning soil, poured out some unguent, which | 
diffused a powerful and rich odor, razed the! 
skin of his arm with a dagger, and let fall 
some drops of blood into the blaze. 

I shuddered at the sight of those palpable 
appeals te the power of evil; but I was pres-| 
sed upon by thousands, and retreat was im-, 
possible. The magician then, witha ghastly | 
smile of triumph, waved the weapon towards | 
the Romancamps. ‘“ Behold,” he cried, “the | 
beginning of vengeance!” A thunder-roll, | 
that almost split the ear, echoed round the) 
hills. The darkness passed away with it.-| 
Above Jerusalem the sky cleared, and cleared 
into a translucence and blue splendor, unri-' 
valed by the brightest sunshine. The peo-| 
ple, wrought up to the highest expectancy, 
shouted at this promise of a prouder deliver- 
ance, and exclaiming, “Goshen! Goshen !” | 
looked breathlessly for the completion of the, 
plague upon the more than Egyptian oppres- | 
sor. They were not held long in suspense. | 

The storm had cleared away from ubove! 
our heads only to gather in deeper terrors 
round the circle of the hills, on which we! 
could see the enemy in the most overwhelm-| 
ing state of uncertainty and alarm. The! 
clouds rushed on, ridge over ridge, till the, 
whole horizon seemed shut in by a wall of | 
night towering to the skies. I heard the deep. 
voice of the magician; at the utterance of | 
some wild words, a gleam played round the) 
dagger’s point, and the wall of darkness was'| 
instantly a wall of fire. The storm was let 
loose in its rage. While we stood in day-| 
light and in perfect calm, the lightning poured 
like sheets of rain, or gushes of burning metal | 
from a furnace, upon the enemy. The vast| 
circuit of the camps was one blaze. The, 
wind tore every thing before it with irresisti- 
ble violence. We saw the tents swept off | 
the ground, and driven far over the hills in’ 
flames, like meteors; the piles of arms and 
banners blown away ; the soldiery clinging to 
the rocks, or flying together in helpless 
crowds, or scattering, like maniecs, with hair | 
and garments on fire; the baggage and mili- 
tary machines, the turrets and ramparts sink- 
ing in flames; the beasts of burden plunging 
and rushing through the lines, or lying in 
smouldering heaps where the lightning first 
smote them. 


[To be continued.]} 








Advantage of poverty in early life—An 
English judge being asked what contributed | 
most to success at the bar, replied, “Some 
succeed by great talent, some by high con-| 
nexions, some by a miracle, but the majority | 
by commencing without a shilling.” 


than a standing army. 
wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise the 
wages of the recruiting sergeant.—Ed. Ev- 
erett. 
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THE DAYS OF YOUTH. 


Across the calm and brilliant sky 
Not e’en a cloud was straying ; 
But all amid the blueness high, 
The sunbeams bright were playing: 
And O! it seem’d this sunlit world 
Might tempt an angel’s wing; 
And ne’er I wished the tempest hurl’d 
Could o’er it darkness fling. 


But soon there rose a wayward cloud 
Far on the verge of heaven; 

Then quickly like a gloomy shroud, 
A squadron dark was driven: 

And where was now the spirit’s dream ! 
With hope’s just rising form? 

For o’er the sky I saw the gleam 
That rides before the storm. 


As nearer came the thunders roll, 
With clouds in wildness sweeping ; 

O! who that has a heart and soul 
Could gaze without e’en weaping? 

Such beauty which but lately hung 
Above this smiling earth ; 

Thus dash’d away, and left among 


The joys that fade in birth. 


But o’er the strife which hurried_by, 
A bow was brightly bending ; 

[ brushed the tear to see it lie 
So sweetly earthward tending: 

It seem’d a remnant coming back 
From glory swept away, 

And arching o’er the tempest’s track, 
Brought hope’s receding ray. 


And thus I thought our youth is thrown 
Beneath time’s raging billow; 

When storms of life have rudely blown, 
And torn its downy pillow: 

And like the rainbow, mem’ry brings 
The scenes of early days; 

And o’er the soul remembrance flings 
Its new and healing rays. 

LuiyweELyn. 
Burdett, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION. 


Education is a better safeguard for liberty 
If we retrench the 





A young girl, scarcely yet awake to the 


mysteries of her nature, and fluttering over 
the first demonstrations of Love, is like a 
child sporting on the rippling strand of the 
sea when a high tide is about coming in. 











